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FIG. I. THE WORKSHOP OF THE WOMEN FROM AN ATHENIAN PYXIS 



ANCIENT GREEK YARN- 
MAKING 

1 HE Metropolitan Museum is fortu- 
nate in having among its Greek collections 
three antique ceramics of exceptional 
interest, since they tell in a graphic 
way something of textile art in Europe's 
oldest nation, several centuries before 
Christ. 

As research brings to light more of Greek 
life and customs, we find a distinctive 
charm in their humbler crafts and indus- 
tries. One, the practical, every-day tex- 
tile art, supplied them with clothing and 
interior hangings. Only two fragments 
of these early fabrics remain, and they 
give very little information as to just how 
yarn was spun and cloth woven. Indeed, 
the story of ancient Greek textiles would 
be lost, had not poets of that day delighted 
to sing of it and artists to paint it. These 
poems tell of the high technical skill 
attained in spinning and weaving and des- 
cribe many of the processes; while scene- 
painted vases from the potter's hand im- 
mortalize in clay and metallic earths its 
varied tasks. 

From these artist-potters come the Mu- 
seum ceramics on whose decoration we can 
trace all the processes of yarn-making. 
The group includes a charming pyxis, or 
toilet box, of the fifth century, and two 
rare onoi, or rove-making implements, of 
the previous century. The little pyxis 
introduces us to the workshop of the 
women, a room set apart in every Greek 
house of sufficient size (see figure i). 
Here the women are busily engaged in 
various ways. One, at the extreme right, 
is making ready long, slender rove for 
spinning, by rolling loose wool on the leg. 



The second figure has a distaff, and a 
spindle with which she is twisting the rove 
into yarn. 

The two antique onoi are even more 
intimately related to the industry, since 
they served Athenian women of rank as 
textile implements (see figures 2-4). The 
onos is shaped like a great thimble and fits 
snugly over the knee. On it the wool was 
fashioned and rolled into rove, as on the 
worker's bare leg in the scene on the little 
pyxis. Clothing proved a hindrance in 
rove-making, so for ladies of station the 
potter invented this ceramic implement. 
Its upper surface is roughened by a fish- 
scale pattern, thus providing a working 
texture like the skin rather than smooth 
glaze. 

The function of the onos for years was 
unknown; then it was thought to bean 
ornamental roof-tile; finally the enigma 
was solved by the discovery in Athens of 
an onos bearing a picture of one on a rove- 
maker's knee. The decoration of this 
onos of Athens presents occupations of 
women, with one panel devoted to the 
textile processes of rove-making, spinning, 
and weaving. It is unusual in two ways; 
it pictures a women's quarter in what seems 
a house of nobility and also carries the in- 
dustry through cloth weaving. Only about 
two dozen of these quaint implements are 
known, and but ten of them are of the 
black-figured ware belonging exclusively to 
the sixth century. 

The two Metropolitan Museum onoi 
are in this last black-figured group. The 
paintings on one show charioteers driv- 
ing their prancing steeds; those on the 
other exhibit preparatory wool-working. 
This last onos is a most unique example, 
in that its scenes illustrate more fully the 
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processes preliminary to spinning than any 
Greek vase-painting. On its panels are 
exceedingly lively activities — women wash- 
ing wool, beating and clapping it to loosen 
the fibers, and shaping it into rove on the 
leg. It no doubt displays the workshop 
of a simple home, or possibly one of those 
establishments where yarn and cloth mak- 
ing were carried on as a distinct trade by a 
separate class of workers. The Museum 
is more than favored in possessing this 
rare piece. 

The wool for spinning was furnished by 
great herds of sheep which frequented the 
mountain slopes of the region. No feature 



basket is an often observed object in vase- 
paintings, especially when women are 
present. 

"The softest fleeces, white as driven snow 
Beside their feet in osier baskets, glow." 

The distaff and spindle did the spinning. 
The first, a short stick, usually of reed, 
held the rove; the second, a slender shaft, 
more commonly of saffron wood, did the 
twisting. It had a hook at the upper end 
to secure the spun yarn and a whorl to- 
ward the lower to facilitate motion and to 
steady it. Many of the spindles were of 
expert workmanship, and some of costly 




FIG. 2. ATHENIAN ONOS USED IN THE MAKING OF ROVE 



in country life is more delightfully sketched 
in classic literature than pastoral life and 
its rustic simplicity. Homer calls Arcadia 
"the mother of flocks." Here imagina- 
tion peopled the glens and grottoes with 
dancing nymphs, while shepherd life as- 
sumed a fantastic form with Pan chosen 

"God of the fleece, whom grateful shep- 
herds love." 

A superior quality of wool was obtained, 
Demosthenes tells us, by giving the "finest 
flocks special attention, even to an outer 
covering of skins to improve the fleece." 

Textile manufacture in Greece was 
woman's work; to this she was called from 
infancy. The birth of every baby girl was 
announced by streamers of wool hung to 
the door-post; while the willow wool- 



materials, of gold, silver, bronze, ivory, 
bone, and wood, often weighted with 
whorls of pottery or stone. Homer reports 
a gold distaff given the Spartan Helen by 
Alexandra of Egypt; while Theocritus 
presented one of ivory to the wife of his 
friend, Nicias of Milesia. Spinning especi- 
ally appealed to the poet's fancy. Noble 
ladies are sketched as spinning or directing 
their slaves. Catullus describes it exactly 
as it is seen on the little pyxis. 

"The loaded distaff in the left hand placed, 
With spongy coils of snow-white wool is 

graced; 
From these the right hand lengthening 

fibers drew, 
Which into thread, neath nimble fingers, 

grew." 
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Even as early as Homer's age, to excel 
in adroitly spun yarn was one of woman's 
chief accomplishments. So in classic art 
from the time of the frail heroine of Troy 
to latest Roman days, the figure of the 
spinster is not uncommon. Ovid sings: 



ter's hands, a fabric she had spun and 
woven. The Greeks claim that Athena 
invented the art of spinning, and at times 
she is so represented, with distaff and spin- 
dle in hand. 

Ancient Greek yarns found their way into 




FIG. 3. ATHENIAN ONOS 



'Nor would the work when finished please 

so much 
As, while she wrought, to view each grace- 
ful touch, 



a great variety of fabrics: into the coarse, 
every-day apparel for the common people; 
into the fine, richly flowered, sprigged, and 
bordered robes for elegant ladies; and into 




FIG. 4. ATHENIAN ONOS 



Whether the shapeless wool in balls she 

wound 
Or with quick motion turned the spindle 

round." 

No greater tribute to virtue could be paid, 
so thought the Greeks, than to represent 
the wife of Odysseus at her door spinning; 
while later, Alexander honored the captive 
Persian Queen with a fabric from his sis- 



superb funeral robes for the honored dead. 
No lady of rank allowed the departure of a 
relative, or hero, without weaving, as a 
tribute to valor, a sumptuous robe for the 
burial. These were elaborately woven in 
brilliant color of some fitting historical or 
mythological design and they demanded 
perfect yarns, dyed to suit the chosen 
subject. Mary Lqis Kissell> 
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